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REVIEWS AND NOTES 



MADAME DE STAEL AND GERMAN CULTURE; A STUDY 
AND CRITIQUE. 

In his essay on Goethe in Representative Men Emerson makes 
especial mention of a characteristic trait of the Germans, as dis- 
tinctive as the sprightliness of the French or the practical under- 
standing of the English: a controlling sincerity, a habitual reference 
to interior truth. " In England or in America, one may be an adept 
in the writings of a Greek or Latin poet, without any poetic taste or 
fire. That a man has spent' years on Plato or Proclus, does not 
afford a presumption that he holds heroic opinions, or undervalues 
the fashions of his town. But the German nation have the most 
ridiculous good faith on these subjects: the student, out of the lec- 
ture-room, still broods on the lessons; and the professor cannot 
divest himself of the fancy that the truths of philosophy have some 
application to Berlin and Munich. Hence, almost all the valuable 
distinctions which are current in higher conversation have been 
derived to us from Germany." Precisely the same significant 
feature which, more than half a century before Emerson, Mme. de 
Stael held worthy of uncommon emphasis. This very quality of 
moral and mental earnestness, this nation-wide confidence in expert 
opinion, this intimate correlation of intellectual and aesthetic 
progress with the world of reality and opportunity run through the 
pages of De VAUemagne from cover to cover. To attempt to state 
the significance of any work or man in a few cold and insufficient 
words, would be a mistake; yet if a convenient formula were to be 
fashioned for the one all important message which Mme. de Stael 
bore back from Germany, it would in all likelihood be this intensive 
and abiding intellectuality, as against mere intellectual brilliancy 
which she deplores in her own countrymen. 

To the student of biography, Mme. de Stael stands out in one 
of the rare, dazzling high-spots of history. A queen of society, 
an oracle of her times — as turbulent and terrible as our own — , the 
most cultivated of contemporary women, active propagandist of 
the virulently feministic type, her life spanned three distinct periods 
of human experience. She was reared in the atmosphere of Louis 
seize, of salons and social conviviality, in the tottering days of the 
ancien regime; she lived through the blood and lust of the Reign of 
Terror; and she graduated into the pomp and circumstance of the 
Empire, and her own halcyon days of "emigrant literature." 
At the age of thirty an international celebrity in whom Goethe 
recognized a kindred spirit and whose critical essays Napoleon 
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read with eagerness during his Egyptian campaign, by a curious 
concatenation of circumstances she found herself heading a band of 
ethical and literary malcontents who, out of harmony with Gallic 
traditions, built their hopes of higher-ideals upon the promise of 
alien redemption. To counteract the feeling of disappointment 
caused by the failure of the Revolution, Mme. de Stael denounced 
the " sterility, frigidity and monotony" (Delphine) of contemporary 
French civilization and pointed to the philosophy and literature of 
the North as active forces of regeneration. 

Napoleon notoriously slighted men of letters, they were for him 
"manufacturers of phrases." This large leonine woman, as Mor- 
ris calls her, became an irreconcilable menace to his ambitions. 
He tried appeasement; to no avail. He resorted to exile; the most- 
talked-of book of its day, De I'Allemagne, was the outcome, "the 
enterprise of reaction against a triple despotism: of a man in politics, 
a sect in philosophy, and a tradition in literature." (Vinet) 
In later years Mme. de Chastenay could with truth write in her 
Memoires, "In Europe there are three powers: England, Russia, 
and Mme. de Stael." 

Human thought attains in certain men its maximum intensity. 
Mme. de Stael does not belong to this first, the creative order of 
minds. Delphine and Corinne possess today a mere historic inter- 
est. But the cause with which her name was associated and the 
work through which she accomplished her mission have in them 
that element of pregnant inauguration and that essential value of 
generous enthusiasm which stand forth as an earnest of her lasting 
importance in the evolution of intellectual cosmopolitanism. 
Hugo — who, by the way, characterized Goethe as the embodiment 
of indifference — , once wrote, " France and Germany are essentially 
Europe. Germany is the heart, France' the head; Germany feels, 
France thinks." Mme. de StaePs self-appointed task was the 
close-knit union of these two nations by a mutual exchange of ideas; 
her role, that of a spiritual link in the chain of a great transmission. 

More. She saw Germany in the hour of its deepest political 
abasement. She saw France in its hour of deepest patriotic hu- 
miliation. It is at this momentous juncture that she caught sight 
of the fleeting image of ideal perfection — Spencer's "complete 
life" — incarnate in German literature and philosophy, and resolved, 
undeterred by passing events, to interpret them for her apathetic 
countrymen, many of whom, mutato nomine, were still on the 
niveau of Charles IV of Spain who boasted that he spoke Spanish 
to his God, Italian to his wife, French to the diplomatists, but 
German to his dog. Like Tacitus before her through his Germania 
hoped to bring about the moral rejuvenation of his race by contrast- 
ing the vices of civilization with the idealized simplicity of the 
German tribes, so Mme. de Stael planned to effect the intellectual 
regeneration of her nation by opening up a virtually virgin sphere 
of ideas, disclosing the "pregnant originality" of German literature, 
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and mating German enthusiasm to one-sided French intellectualism, 
the serious to the frivolous, eloquent sensibility to sterile bon gout, 
energy and earnestness to grace and sprightliness. The under- 
taking itself is so stupendous that one is reminded of Michelange- 
lo's reverent attitude, "Whenever I read my Homer, I look at my- 
self to see if I am not twenty feet in height." 

There has been a prodigious amount of writing on Mme. de Stael. 
The very enumeration of the articles which are to be found scat- 
tered in the periodical literature of the two continents would 
suffice to fill ponderous tomes. Of those who have investigated 
either the totality of her activities or some peculiar phase thereof, 
there stand forth preeminently the names of Mme. Necker de Saus- 
sure, Benjamin Constant, Vinet and Sainte-Beuve. A careful study, 
however, of three more recent works will dispense with the reading 
of all the literature foregoing. I allude to the Life and Times by 
the American scholar, Abel Stevens (2 vols., New York, 1881); to 
Lady Blennerhassett's Frau von Stael, ihre Freunde und ikre Bedeu- 
tung in Politik und Literatur (3 vols., Berlin, 1887-89) and to a 
recent creditable study, E. G. Jaeck's Madame de Stael and the 
Spread of German Literature, (New York, 1915).* 

Stevens' work does not seem to be well-known in Europe. In 
the latter-day literature on Mme. de Stael, notably in such a 
worth-while book as Sorel's Mme. de Stael (Collections des Grands 
Ecrivains fr., Par. 1890), he is not even mentioned by name as an 
authority. The reason for this neglect is not far to seek. The 
work is an example of uncritical biography, sympathetically sweet 
and for the most part rapturesome. It must, however, be defended 
against Lady Blennerhassett's blanket-charge that it fails to pro- 
vide the story of the heroine's personal fortunes with the needed 
historical background. 

There is no question at all as to the objective worth and mission- 
ary service of Lady Blennerhassett's study. A monumental work, 
embracing an exhaustive account of Mme. de Stael's life, of her 
literary activities, of her political machinations within the frame of 
the troublous times of Revolutionary Europe, it is a model of what 
a consciencious and capable biographer may accomplish. It is, in 
addition, curiously the very first complete characteristic of Mme. 
de Stael for the seven decades following her death. To this work 
the renascence of interest in Mme. de Stael must be credited. 

In the foregoing books Mme. de Stael's life and activities form 
the central point of interest. It remained for Miss Jaeck to define 
and delimit^ the extent of that influence which Mme. de Stael's 
literary achievements brought about between Germany on the one 
side and France and the English-speaking lands on the other. 
This phase being culturally by far the most important, it behooves 

'"Germanic Literature and Culture, ed. Julius Goebel, Ph.D., Professor of 
Germanic Languages in the University of Illinois." 
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us to undertake a deeper investigation of the subject-matter of 
Miss Jaeck's book, with a view both of according to it a condign 
place in the series of Stael critiques, and of rendering it more ser- 
viceable to the students of comparative literature by the presenta- 
tion of those problems whose value would possibly be increased 
through the enumeration of parallel dissenting opinions. 

As the first book dealing with the significance of De VAllemagne 
in the dissemination of German thought and literature, it is lent a 
certain interest of piquancy by the present complexion of European 
affairs. Nominally a scholar's account of the cultural influence 
which Mme. de Stael exerted upon contemporary intellectual cur- 
rents, through the magic force of circumstances it seems to leap at 
once into the arena of controversial literature and assume the 
aggressive proportions of yet another work of political propaganda. 
Over a century of human life has passed and set since the publication 
of the far-famed book — a period during which, in the minds and 
plans of millenial promoters, the mutual understanding of nations 
has prospered apace with their increasing self-assertiveness: 
peaceful competitors all in the onward march of civilization — yet, 
at present the dominant trait of De V Allemagne, the frank laudation 
of the German genius, is as apt to be misconstrued as at the time 
when the first Napoleon ordered the confiscation of the book — on 
the pretext that it was not French. The dissertator may at once 
be absolved of all taint of friendly or hostile chauvinism. Her 
book is to all intents a scientific work, and its subject-matter does 
not connote a motive ulterior to predilection. Hers was the 
formidable task of uniting facts and theories, opinions and con- 
jectures into one sequent narrative; her merit, the infusion into this 
assemblage of more interest and variety than would seem credible. 

Miss Jaeck's book of 358 pages falls into two natural divisions. 
The first part off ers the salient features of Mme. deStael's life and 
activities and a lucid analysis of the essentials of German culture in 
De V Allemagne. Part Two represents the effect of the message 
thus critically examined, a large-scaled study of the influence of 
the book upon Germany, France and the English-speaking coun- 
tries. And if the originality of the first section consists largely in 
the selection of material and the method of presentation — save a 
warm-hearted and quite conclusive denial of the time-honored 
charge that Mme. de Stael was guilty of the intellectual evisceration 
of her mentor, Schlegel — , the second part must be pronounced one 
of the important contributions in the realm of comparative litera- 
ture. 

De VAllemagne was materially instrumental in moulding the 
national temper of the Germans. Just when Napoleon was 
striving to stamp out their national spirit, the enthusiastic analysis 
of their civilization, literature and philosophy in that work came 
as a veritable battle-cry, a call to self-consciousness. Had it 
appeared before the War of Liberation, to it, according to Goethe, 
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"would have been attributed an influence upon the great events 
just past: now it lies here as a prophecy and challenge to destiny, 
that has been discovered too late." Mme. deStaeTs outspoken faith 
in the ultimate assertion of the German genius is, in my opinion, 
strangely paralleled by Hugo's " If the German spirit had as much 
density as expansion — that is to say, as much will as power — she 
could, at any given moment, lift up and save the human race." 
(William Shakespeare.) It is a grave question to my mind whether 
Hugo would have advocated the accomplishment of this mission by a 
united German nation. Mme. de Stael, however, while she admired 
that German particularism which Bismarck expressed in his "Es 
steckt etwas Atomistisches im deutschen Blut," as productive of artis- 
tic and scientific diversification, deplored the fact that the multi- 
plicity of states undermined the political development of the 
nation. — The present writer has found at least one instance of De 
VAllemagne serving as a source of self-criticism to the Germans in 
their present crisis. (Schulz-Gora, Frau von Stael und das heutige 
Deutschland, Westermanns Monatshefte, Aug. 1915, p. 867 ff.). 

Even before Mme. de StaeTs advent, Goethe's Werther, that 
arch-book of maudlin sentimentality which Napoleon read seven 
times, enjoyed universal favor in France, but the Chinese wall of 
French self-sufficiency obstructed the mutual understanding of the 
two nations. De VAllemagne gradually brushed aside the tem- 
peramental differences of language, history and national character, 
and gave to French poetry a new soul (Pelissier), and to France a 
national literature (Sorel). Nor must we forget Taine's dictum,. 
"From 1780 to 1830 Germany brought forth the ideas of our age; 
and for one-half a century, perhaps for a whole century, it will be 
our duty to reflect on them." 

As to the extension of German ideals in England, there was at 
first outspoken opposition to such influence, on the ground that it 
might endanger the literary autonomy of Old England. And if we 
are to believe Sir James Mackintosh, there were in the very year 
De VAllemagne was published, probably in London as many Persian 
as German scholars. On this side of the Atlantic our historical 
relations with France effected a preponderance of French ideals 
and a corresponding depreciation of Germany's cultural treasures, 
albeit Franklin did his utmost, even to the founding of what is 
now the University of Pennsylvania, to extend the knowledge of 
German literature. According to Henry Adams "possibly a few 
Bostonians could read and speak French, but Germany was nearly 
as unknown as China, until Mme. de Stael published her famous 
work in 1814." 

With painstaking scholarship Miss Jaeck conducts us on little 
journeys through the trodden paths and hidden byways of English 
and American literature. Germany had for so long a time been 
the international clearing-house of ideas, and literary historians 
have so insistently driven home the extent of English influences 
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present in the making of German culture, that it strikes us with a 
sense of refreshing novelty to behold a formidable array of facts 
disclosing the breadth and depth of English loans from Germany 
as well. Well-known items of information, such as Coleridge's 
unscrupulous plagiarism from Kant's metaphysics — "genial coin- 
cidences" he calls them — ; Scott's equation with Gotzism and 
Byron's with Wertherism; Carlyle's quest in Germany for the 
spiritual light which he failed to find in French and English writers, 
mingle with much less-discussed topics such as William Taylor's 
services in the spread of German literature; the part played by the 
three women writers, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. He- 
mans, in the interpretation of German culture; or even the critical 
impetus which the Pre-Raphaelite movement received from the 
sensuous-romantic ideals of the German Nazarenes. 

America affords a precise parallel. Here, as in England, the 
pivotal point of interest is Goethe's Faust; Schiller, Herder, Kant, 
Fichte and Schleiermacher follow by perceptible degrees. A curi- 
ous suspicion of Goethe's moral purposes may in many cases be 
ascertained here. Just like in England Wordsworth declared that 
Goethe's writings could not live "because they are not holy," so 
strait-laced Bancroft could not stomach Goethe's tolerantly pro- 
gressive religion and Emerson himself acquired only an "ascending 
regard" for the dean of German letters. It is this same principle 
which brought the enmity of his ministerial colleagues upon Moses 
Stuart, at whose time the idea was prevalent that the study of 
German was bad because the Unitarians of Boston and Cambridge 
favored it. Transcendentalism, it will be recalled, was one of the 
factors in the importation of this "German epidemic": the "epi- 
demic" itself must be regarded as one of the significant sources of 
the philosophical movement. 

Taken in the gross, the present book is a veritable treasure- 
house of information, and one which has long been desired. The 
specialist will find it a convenient manual, the student a valuable 
book of reference. In a work so diversified it is difficult to select 
particular portions for constructive criticism. There are, one may 
say, no glaring inadequacies in it. Here and there the inclusion of 
supplementary data would, perhaps, have improved the service- 
ability of the book. Thus, in the section dealing with Goethe's 
influence in France, which in other respects justifies its implied 
claim to completeness, the parallelism between Goethe's Faust and 
Flaubert's Tentation de saint Antoine should not have been omitted. 
Similarly, in the varied story of German philosophical influence in 
America, as aside from Hedge, Ripley, Clarke and Emerson, one 
misses a consideration of that direct German influence which first 
appears in the rise of the St. Louis school of idealists, with W. T. 
Harris as its leading interpreter. Further, it might have been 
advisable to offer a comparative appraisal of Heine, who, setting up 
as Mme. de StaePs successor, a few decades after her again searched 
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for the essential hall-marks of German culture and even borrowed 
the title of De VAllemagne for the French version of his Romantische 
Schule. The scope of the book, however, may have prevented 
Miss Jaeck from carrying out such a comparison, however desire- 
able. 

In the foregoing paragraph I have termed the book an assemblage 
of facts, theories, opinions and conjectures. In a scientific sense, 
the value of such a collection is dependent not only upon the 
plausible cohesion of its parts, but in a large measure upon the 
subjectivity or objectivity of their choice and presentation. Miss 
Jaeck's program consists in the subsumption of the great number 
of German enthusiasts under the viewpoint that Mme. de Stael's 
intellectual mediation was directly or indirectly responsible for 
their subsequent conversion. In a field more exactly delimited 
than is literary history, such post hoc argument might prove to be a 
serious stumbling-block; as matters stand, the overwhelming 
majority of the contentions advanced in the book, supported as 
they are in part by personal confessions, will be pronounced solid 
and incontrovertible. It is perhaps on the score of individual cor- 
relations of German and English writers that there is more room for 
a difference of opinion. The question of literary influences has for 
some years assumed an important place in scientific investigation. 
In a slender book like A. L. Jellinek's Bibliographie der vergleichenden 
Literaturgeschichte, (I, Berlin, 1903) the extent of reciprocal Ein- 
fluss looms up large and massive. But just like the ever-present 
dangers in such comparative estimates lies in misjudging all strik- 
ing resemblances for imitative adaptations, regardless of the pro- 
bability of parallel poetic experiences, so the literary historian 
might easily be led astray by implicit reliance upon authorities and 
a corresponding neglect of personal investigation. It is. not sur- 
prising that, with the immense material claiming her attention, 
Miss Jaeck should have leaned to this objective type of method- 
ology. Mingled with her great mass of irrefragable proofs we find 
mere generalities, such as, Vigny's Chatterton recalls many simi- 
larities to Goethe's Tasso; the portrayal of the ocean's destructive 
power in Childe Harold recalls the description of Ancona in Corinne; 
traces of Burger are discernible in Scott's Eve of St. John, etc. 
It is interesting to find German influence on Scott strongly empha- 
sized, but Gillies must at best be considered a dubious authority. 
Similarly, a statement of Miss Jaeck's to the effect that "in Byron's 
Manfred the influence of Faust is most apparent" must, despite 
Goethe's critique, be discounted by Byron's explicit denial of imi- 
tation, since elsewhere the latter is quite frank in his acknowl- 
edgments. In short, whilst verification of all sources would have 
been an unwieldy task, Miss Jaeck would have laid us under more 
obligation if she had followed oftener the plan of her excellent 
detailed comparison between Goethe's Fattst and Rossetti's Blessed 
Damozel. 
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One last word. Mme. de StaeTs De I'Allemagne has had its 
varied fortune. Goethe refers- to it as a "prophecy and challenge 
to destiny" (1814); Heine characterizes her Germany as "a misty 
land of spirits" (1836). In spite of Heine, however, it remained 
for the French until 1870 the Germany of their writers and artists. 
In the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1871, M. Caro, member of the 
Academy, insists that Mme. de Stael had a purpose in idealizing 
Germany as the land of Schiller and Goethe, and of their Mignons, 
Charlottes, Dorotheas and Gretchens. " C'etait de l'amour encore 
pour son pays, mais de l'amour irrite." At this date Germany 
refused to be restricted to the realm of cloudbanks to which Vol- 
taire had assigned her. But, in turn, for Sorel " De I' A lletnagne is one 
of the most patriotic actions ever accomplished by a French 
writer" (1890), and Doumic writes, "Mme. de Stael is a power; 
and her power is that of opinion" (1903). The history of the 
Goethe cult in France offers a parallel of fluctuations. From the 
time Stapfer edited his translation of Goethe's works, thelatter's in- 
fluence upon the drama and lyric poetry of France was well-nigh im- 
measurable. Werther, it will be remembered, produced in France a 
malde siecle second only to that in Germany. Goethe became a poetic 
interpreter of a spiritual philosophy and Caro himself, of the 
Academy, considered Goethe fit to rank beside the great philoso- 
phers who had definite metaphysical systems. Then the war of 
1870 broke out and Dumas fits found that Goethe was "not a great 
man at all." Another lucid interval of Goethean study follows 
and Goethe becomes the grandpriest of the Symbolistic movement. 
Ten new translations of Faust appear since 1880. Yet in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Apr. 1915, M. Bertrand feels impelled to 
brand the poem as " sous une forme classique, e'est un poeme bar- 
bare." Those who grasp his reasoning find that Faust abandons the 
heaven of spiritual speculations for the world of materialism, 
ululates a tribal chant of action, eulogizes brute force, jubilates 
the downfall of reason, the suicide of intellect, and that the poem 
is but an epic of the unholy lust of world-domination! . . . 
When once again the world shall have become a reasonably habit- 
able place and the intellectual rapprochement of nations no longer 
a mere desideratum, against such fleeting recriminations the lofty 
services which Mme. de Stael rendered in the cause of cosmopol- 
itan understanding, will stand forth to all scholars as a trustwor- 
thier guide and a perennial source of inspiration. 

Alexander Green. 
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